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Cover Photograph: Moth or Butterfly orchid Phalaenopsis amabilis 

taken by David Mc Donald 

In our local forest we are at this time of the year looking for the presence of the basal leaves of our 
terrestrial spring flowering orchids. However the cover photograph (approx life-size) is of a 
Queensland epiphytic orchid, Phalaenopsis amabilis which has a vulnerable status. These 
rainforest plants are under similar pressures from land clearance and illegal collection. This 
specimen is from a cultivated plant for commercial sale, allowable under the Queensland Native 
Plants Protection Act. 


erin ..continued on page 4. 
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Authors are responsible for the accuracy of the information they use and also for any opinions 
expressed in their articles. 

Contributions will be included as soon as possible after they are received, although articles received 
after the monthly General Meeting will probably be too late for inclusion in the next issue of 
Whirrakee. 


Editor’s note 


Beauty is in the eye of the beholder, and sometimes the eye of the beholder needs to be told what to 
see. At a meeting I attended recently the suggestion was made that one way to beautify Strathdale 
Park was to eradicate the Chinese Scrub (Cassinia arcuata), which the speaker regarded as an 
untidy weed. Quite apart from its ecological value, Chinese Scrub is one of the great sources of 
beauty for our forests, in autumn and winter especially. If you don’t believe me, stand in the 
Mandurang Forest with a patch of scrub between you and the winter sun, and see the tassels of the 
Chinese Scrub shine. 

What Chinese Scrub needs, apart from scientific research, is a change of image: an artist to reveal 
its beauty, as Heysen did for the Flinders Ranges or the Broken Hill artists for their country, or, at 
least, a new name that does not conjure up the image of an introduced weed. 


Articles in Whirrakee may be reproduced, but permission should be obtained from the Bendigo 
Field Naturalists Club, and acknowledgement should be given to the author and the Club. 

Back issues are available at a cost of 80 cents each. Complete sets are available at $ 8.00 for each 
volume. The above prices do not include postage. 
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Vale Arthur Cyril Ebdon 


On the 30th June 1992, the Field Naturalists Club lost an old and very valuable member, 
just four days before his 96th birthday. Arthur, as he was always known to all his friends 
and associates, was a cheery and helpful club member, was very knowledgeable, 
particularly in his rambles around the Bendigo out-back. 

With his wife Eve, who pre-deceased him some years ago, he would lead us on Club 
Outings; he was a member of the original group that formed the Club in 1945 when we met 
in the Temperance Hall, View Street Bendigo; on the first outing of the new club he led us 
on an old road to the Happy Jack Reservoir to show a good stand of the Fairy Wax Flower. 
Through the years, Arthur spent much valuable time as a Committee member, serving as 
Club President, Secretary and Treasurer at various times and was seldom absent. His 
commanding voice was always to be heard at meetings and to welcome visiting clubs on 
their visits to the Bendigo district. 

His interest in the club and nature was general, but in the locality of where to find a certain 
treasure, whether it be animal, vegetable or mineral, he would show a profound know- 
ledge; he motored about all the nearby districts and knew just where to take the club or even 
one friend to see some such specimen of note. 

Arthur was a Bendigo native. He learnt the painting trade as a youth and his stories he told 
of his mixing colours of pigments and oils to obtain the desired product were most 
interesting. 

In the defence of his country he served with the Australian Army in France during the 1914 - 
1918 World War suffering terrible conditions and winning lasting friendship with the 
residents of that country; he was able to return to the old war zone on visits several times 
during the latter years. 


Only his failing health kept him from the regular meetings of this club during the last few 
years and he is fondly remembered by all. 
We extend our deepest sympathy to his son Ray and daughter Nayda. 


The Rusty Hood and The Swan 
Author: Tom Patullo 


There are two, among our local terrestrial orchids, which very often keep company: where you 
find one, you will very often find the other, growing in the near vicinity. They are, to give them 
their correct botanical names, Pterostylis biseta and Pterostylis cycnocephala. 

I have made the above observations over a number of years, and I cannot think of any area where 
P. biseta grows that you cannot find P. cycnocephala growing nearby. “Circumstantial”, if you 
like, but nevertheless, in my opinion, fact. 

It was this obsevation, however, that led Tess and me to the discovery of a large group of P. biseta 
growing in a new area at Maiden Gully. 

The new area is in a forest reserve, just outside the back fence of our property. I remember having 
a look around the area just after we moved to Maiden Gully some sixteen years ago. At that time I 
had little experience with the recognition of orchid basal leaves. I remembered seeing some 
rosettes around but did not recognise them. I have gained more experience since then. 

On a sunny, early winter day in mid-June after bountiful rains, Tess and I were having a leisurely 
walk around the bush with, as usual, our eyes peeled for any sign of orchid basal leaves. I 
remarked that there were a large number of Swan basal leaves about, which immediately stirred the 
thought that there may be P. biseta rosettes in the area. It also brought to mind the strange rosettes 
which I had not recognised sixteen years ago. 

Now, to the inexperienced observer, the basal rosettes of these two orchids may appear to be the 
same, but with experience they are easily discernible. So with the image of P. biseta basal rosettes 
firmly in our mind’s eye, we set about on a more concentrated search of the area, which I thought 
was around about where I had seen the rosette over sixteen years ago. After some time spent in 
diligent searching, there it was, a beautiful symmetrical rosette of Pterostylis biseta. Further 
searching turned up more plants of the same, perhaps up to fifteen or so. 

I was quite pleased to find this group of orchids, as we orchid blokes always are on finding a new 
area for a particular orchid, and also because of the fact that here was evidence of the tenacity of 
our own native flora. In this case a group of orchids that I knew of had existed for over sixteen 
years, year in and year out, through wet seasons and dry, bursting into new growth for the new 
season. 


Thies: continued from page 1 


P. amabilis naturally grows at low levels in the lowland tropical forests, in sheltered gorges where 
humidity and rainfall are high. The plants require low light levels, and flower during the wet 
season with a spectacular display of many of these pure white flowers on a long infloresence. The 
natural range of these plants is from New Guinea to spasmodic distribution through Coastal 
tropical Queensland, including the Daintree River area and the Iron Range Area. 


Reference: Lavarack, P.& Gray, B.(1985) Tropical Orchids of Australia. Nelson, Melbourne. 
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Hybrid Mallee in the Whipstick 
Authors: Pam and John Land 


When we bought our Whipstick block, we were delighted to have so many lovely indigenous 
plants growing there. Indeed, that is part of the reason we chose this particular block. 

Eucalyptus leucoxylon, E. microcarpa, E. polybracta and E. viridis are the most predominant, and 
obvious at first sight; then there are several acacias which are easily picked out, and of course, 
many more obscure and beautiful smaller plants. However we were particularly hoping to find A. 
williamsonii, E. behriana and Prostanthera aspalathoides on the block. 

After a bit of snooping around, we were happy to find the lovely Whirrakee Wattle, although only 
about ten or twelve bushes growing in two different spots. 

We had given up hope of finding E. behriana after a couple of years of rambling around for several 
hours on many occasions. However, we noticed one particular tree with a smooth greenish bark 
which made us delve into our books to check more carefully the characteristics of E. behriana. But 
the leaves were all wrong, so we thought it couldn’t be the one we were hoping to find. It made us 
wonder, though, what this tree could be. There was nothing like it mentioned in our books that we 
could expect to find in this area, so we were puzzled. 

“Ah, the buds”, we thought, “we must reach for the buds to help us with the problem”. So we 
climbed up and managed to secure a good twig of buds and leaves. Then we went back to our 
books. 

Well, our conclusion was that this tree appears to be a cross between E. viridis and E. behriana. It 
has the bark and buds of E. behriana, and leaves the colour and shape of E. viridis, although they 
are longer and wider. It grows amongst the eucalypts mentioned earlier. The nearest E. behriana 
would be, to our knowledge, about five hundred metres away. 

So we wondered, could we be right ? Is this a natural hybrid ? 

We took our specimen to the National Herbarium and to our delight they have said this tree is 
indeed a E. behriana X viridis. 

Although it appears we do not have E. behriana growing on our acres, we have this very special 
tree, and we are quite excited about finding it there. 

(As yet we still have not found a Prostanthera aspalathoides. We have seen it growing on the road- 
side verges in our neighborhood, so we will keep searching and hoping to find it on our place. 
And who knows what other treasures we will come across as we wander about !) 


Guest Speaker - July Bird Observers Group Meeting 
Author: Tom Burton 


Chris Tzaros addressed the group on the rare red mutant of the Eastern Rosella which has nested in 
recent years in Strathfieldsaye. Chris established that the bird, well known to many members of 
the group, is neither a hybrid Crimson X Eastern Rosella (based on her colouration and her 
successful mating with a typical Eastern Rosella male), nor an escapee (no red-form Easterns have 
been sold to fanciers in the region). Chris explained the pattern of inheritance of the mutation: it is 
a sex-linked mutation, like haemophilia in humans, but in birds it is the male which acts as a carrier 
and the female that shows the mutation if she has it. As a result she cannot produce red young 
unless she is mated to a carrier male, an unlikely event in nature as the mutation is so rare. A most 
interesting topic very well explained. 


From the Mailbag 
Author: Elaine Mathison 


Each month the Club receives a number of newsletters and magazines; some by subscription and 
some in exchange for Whirrakee. These are available from the Club Librarian at Club meetings. 


AUSTRALIAN NATURAL HISTORY (Spring 1991 Volume 23 No.10) 

This fine quarterly from the Australian Museum has many interesting articles and superb photo- 
graphs: highly recommended. 

“Australia: Overpopulated or Last Frontier ?” by Tim Flannery discusses the idea that Australia’s 
size in comparison to the United States suggests that we could support a much greater population 
than at present. However, other views declare that we already have an over-populated and 
degraded land, and that to assess our human carrying capacity only upon land area is wrong. 
Particular mention is made of our thin and infertile soils and erratic climate. 

“Magpie Geese, Mangoes and Sustainable Development” by Peter J. Whitehead reports that 
growing exotic fruits with the help of dry season irrigation is seen as a possible venture for the 
Northern Territory. But there is a problem: The Magpie Goose is perfectly adapted to exploit the 
opportunity this provides for easy food gathering. How to resolve the conflict of interest between 
the horticulture and tourism industries will take careful and innovative management. 

“Charles Darwin in Tasmania” by Rick Shine and Mark Hutchison tells us that in February 1836, 
during his famous voyage on HMS Beagle, Darwin spent thirteen days in Hobart and vicinity. 
He recorded detailed descriptions of the species he saw, including several reptiles. This recently 
discovered information is of great interest and value to those working today on reptile biology. 
The authors make the point that Darwin “made significant discoveries about reptile biology that 
were many years ahead of their time”. 

Other articles cover a variety of topics, including the ghost bat, native fish poisons and climate 
change. 


THE BIRD OBSERVER: (Bird Observers Club of Australia, No 720, June 1992) 

“Good news for the Orange-bellied Parrot” by Peter Menckhorst, reports that the decline in the 
wild population may be slowed by the release of birds from a captive breeding program. Begun in 
1986 with ten juveniles, a total of 79 young have been reared to independence, and in 1991 a small 
number were introduced to the wild in south-western Tasmania. It is hoped that protection and 
improvement of winter habitats in southern Australia will enhance the survival of this endangered 
species. 

“Tuggerah Lakes” by Allan Morris gives details of the ‘ten best breeding locations’ at this large 
lake system on the New South Wales central coast. Highlights of the birdlife are listed: over 300 
species have been found in the area, either on the lake shores, or in the adjoining saltmarsh, 
heathland and forest. It is pleasing to note that a lake restoration program is under way to ensure 
the long-term future of this habitat. 

Two shorter articles deal with the lyrebird: the annual survey in Kinglake National Park, and the 
serious decline of this bird in the Sherbrooke Forest. 


PARK WATCH (Victorian National Parks Ass’n. No.169, June 1992) has articles on the 
following topics: 
- the decline of the box and ironbark woodlands: Major Mitchell’s ‘Australia Felix’, 
- Brecon Beacon’s National Park in Wales: a DCE officer’s experiences while on exchange, 
- sustainable conservation being supported by landholder groups, 
- the VNPA campaign to establish the Lower Glenelg National Park in the late 1960’s 
- and a profile of J. Ros Garnet, a parks pioneer and founding member of the VNPA. 


Notes and Observations: 3 July 1992 Meeting 
Author: Bird Observers Group 


Threatened Species 
Grey-crowned Babbler (8) Low Head, Lake Eppalock 7.9.92 
Swift Parrots (6) Mandurang Forest 28.6.92 


Breeding 
Red Wattlebird (1DFY) Junortoun, late June 92 


Observations 
Straw-necked Ibis (80E) Strathfieldsaye 26.6.92 
Darter (1) Strathfieldsaye 2.7.92 
Yellow-billed Spoonbill (1) Maiden Gully 8.6.92 
Brown Goshawk (1) Bendigo 19.6.92 
Collared Sparrowhawk (1) Junortoun 16.6.92 
Wedge- tailed Eagle (1) Spring Gully Reservoir 14.6.92 
” (2) Sutton Grange 1.7.92 
Little Eagle (4) Harcourt 14.6.92 
Brown Falcon (1) Epsom 16.9.92 
Purple- crowned Lorikeet (1) Lake Eppalock 7.2.92 
(8) Junortoun Rise 19.6.92 
Little Lorikeet (14) Longlea Forest 23.6.92 
Scarlet Robin (1F) Junortoun Rise 19.6.92 
Kookaburra (1) Junortoun June 92 
White-bellied Cuckoo-shrike (1) Eaglehawk 21.6.92 
White-plumed Honeyeater (1) Bendigo 24.6.92 
New Holland Honeyeater (4) Flora Hill 29.6.92 
Y (several) Flora Hill March 92 
Noisy Friarbird (6E) Epsom West 29.6.92 
Southern Whiteface (2) edge Kimbolton Forest, Mosquito Ck 2.7.92 
Galah (200E) Eppalock 26.6.92 
» — (200E) Junortoun 1 - 7 June 92 
Speckled Warbler (3) Wellsford Forest 29.6.92 
” (1) Kimbolton Forest 2.7.92 
if ” (1) Eppalock Forest 26.6.92 
c ” (2) Longlea Forest 23.6.92 


Lists 

Lyal Glen 2.7.92 

Wellsford Forest 29.6.92 
Eppalock Forest 26.6.92 
Bendigo Sewerage Farm 16.6.92 
Bullarto 14.6.92 

Low Head, Lake Eppalock 2.7.92 
Kimbolton Forest 2.7.92 

Axe Creek 8 - 26.6.92 


Notes . 

Speckled Warblers have been seen in several local forests to the east and south-east of Bendigo, 
occurring as parts of mixed species flocks with birds such as thornbills, Weebills and robins. A 
recent survey of a section of the Longlea Forest, an area from which we have only one other list, 
found six species of thornbill within one kilometre: Yellow, Yellow-rumped, Buff-rum 

Striated, Brown and Chestnut-rumped. The last two show the interesting overlap of drier and 
wetter country species which occur here. 

Good numbers of Noisy Friarbirds and lorikeets as well as some of the less frequently seen Little 
Friarbirds are still being attracted to the area. 

Large numbers of Galahs have been seen recently in Junortoun, feeding on orchid bulbs and also 
on Onion Grass (Romulea) and Galaxia. These introduced plants must be among the Galah’s 
staple food nowadays. 

Southern Whitefaces are uncommon now, so it was good to see a pair with a group of Flame 
Robins in typical habitat of open pasture next to woodland. 


Bird Notes from Kingower 
Author: Barbara Salter 


On 28 and 29 May, observations were made in a remnant patch of old’ Yellow Box, Yellow Gum 
and Grey Box trees. Birds gather at this patch for shelter when the wind is cold and southerly, and 
twelve species of honeyeater were seen on these two days - the abundant Yellow Gum blossom is 
also an attraction at present. The Purple-crowned Lorikeets were a delight to watch while I was 
lunching. Three or four at a time, they landed in a Yellow Box tree 7 m away, and dropped down 
from branch to branch until finally they landed in a large Boxthorn bush. There they clambered 
around, rapidly pulling off and swallowing the small tubular flowers. In the sunshine, the muted 
colouring of their plumage and the bright patches of colour on their heads were particularly 
beautiful. I inspected the flowers and found that they were turning brown - those that I ate 
contained no nectar. Possibly the lorikeets obtained some nourishment from the dying flowers, 
perhaps from pollen, although the honeyeaters were no longer interested in them. 

On 28 May, Fred Watts observed four Little Friarbirds hawking for insects over an open-cut 
mining site. On the 29th, I went to this place and found at least 25 Little Friarbirds feeding in the 
Yellow Gum blossom, chasing around in groups of up to six birds and sitting on branches in the 
sun - the morning was frosty and cold - and there was a lot of entertaining song. These birds used 
to come to our forests in considerable numbers 15 to 20 years ago but are now seen only occasion- 
ally. This flock would be the largest seen for at least ten years. On 1 June the birds were still 
present. When the sky is clouded they are mostly silent,but I have only to imitate their calls and 
birds appear from all directions, bursting into their delightful songs and coming down to look at me 
closely. 


Correction to Instructions for grid references 
(from July’s Whirrakee page 6, line 3) 


1. If the observations are within a 1km grid block, then take the western and southern grid lines 


(not as previously stated the eastern and northern grid lines) as the boundaries of the block, e.g. for 
shaded area B the grid reference is 55 -16 -. 


The Brush-tailed Phascogale (Part 1) 
Author: John Burtonclay 


Phascogale tapoatafa 
(Phasco-gale means pouched-weasel) 
Common Name: Tuan 


Are you familiar with this animal ? 

If you are, then you might not be for much longer. We are indeed fortunate to have this small 
(about 40 cm head to tail) animal living right on our doorstep in Mandurang. It used to live on a lot 
of other people’s doorstep too, but due to habitat loss and predation it has disappeared from much 
of its former range. The official status of the Tuan is “RESTRICTED, RARE OR BOTH”. 
Animals included in this category by the Department of Conservation and Environment are 
described as “Both low in numbers and only present in a few places in Victoria”. The Tuan is also 
listed under the Flora and Fauna Guarantee Legislation, which provides special protection for the 
threatened species known to be in decline. 

We all know the large exotic animals such as the Sumatran Tiger, Black Rhinoceros, African 
Elephant, the Cheetah, Panda etc. and we are very concerned that they are all in danger of 
extinction. 

Here we have a unique native animal which is in just as much or more trouble than any of these 
animals, yet most of us, let alone people in other countries, have never heard of it. 

The Tuan is a small to medium-sized dasyurid, weighing 110 -270 grams, which is patchily 
distributed in areas of sub-coastal Australia with a rainfall greater than 500 mm. Dasyurids are a 
group of insectivorous/carnivorous marsupials. The word “dasyurid” literally means “hairy tail”. 
The largest and best known member of this group was the extinct Thylacine, or Tasmanian Tiger. 


Illustration from: C.W. Brazenor (1 950) 9 
The Mammals of Victoria 
National Museum of Victoria 


The smallest members such as the planigales, are mouse-like marsupial animals, some weighing 
only a few grams. The quolls, or so-called native cats also belong to the family. There were 
originally three species of quoll in Victoria. Two are now extinct, and the third, the Tiger Cat 
(Spotted-tailed Quoll) is in serious trouble. The Tuan is heading down the same path. It is 
presumed extinct in Gippsland, as there have been no records since 1969, and a former regular 
source of records and populations in coastal Western Victoria also seems to have disappeared. 
Fortunately the Tuan is still hanging on in the Box/Ironbark forests in Central Victoria, such as the 
Mandurang Forest, One Tree Hill Regional Park and the Castlemaine area. A lot of effort and 
expense has gone into a captive breeding program at the Healesville Sanctuary, but unfortunately, 
attempts to reintroduce the Tuan into Gippsland from the Sanctuary have so far been thwarted, 
largely due to predation by cats and foxes. Researchers are able to identify what has killed an 
animal by removing the skin, and measuring the distance between the punctures made by the canine 
teeth of the predator responsible. The only intact corpses found are usually those killed by 
domestic or semi-domestic cats, which are usually well fed and have no need to eat their victims. 
Those killed by foxes are usually consumed by the fox - it doesn’t get,a tin of “Snappy Tom” every 
day, and kills for food. You might wonder why these introduced predators have such an impact 
when there were originally native predators such as quolls. The answer is obvious and simple. 
The native predators were only as secure as their prey items, and a natural balance was struck. A 
feral cat requires about 300 grams of food each day in order to survive. That’s one small rabbit, or 
two.Tuans, two sugar gliders, several native birds etc. every single day. If the rabbit population 
collapses, then the predators will resort to the remaining small native animals, putting their survival 
in doubt. Feral cat and fox numbers are high where rabbits are present in large numbers, usually in 


granite country. 


Territory/Breeding 

The Tuan occupies a very large territory for such a small animal - males up to 100 hectares, females 
40 hectares. This means that even where Tuans are common, they are never abundant. The loss of 
one animal is a serious depletion of the local population and the genetic diversity. The territory size 
of the female is somewhat smaller because when she has dependent young, she cannot venture too 
far, and must return to the nest hollow several times during the night to feed the young. She will 
raise anywhere between three and eight young - usually close to the latter number. More than eight 
embryos are born, but because there are only eight nipples, some are wasted. The female Tuan, 
although a marsupial, does not have a defined pouch such as kangaroos have. She has two folds 
of skin which retract to expose a bare area on her belly during gestation and when the young are 
attached to the teats. 

The Tuan is a winter breeding animal, and during July the males run around frantically looking for 
females. This is the only time the male will be found in the female’s territory. The males mate 
with as many females as possible. There is no pair bonding and males do not fight with others, 
over females. Females often mate with more than one male, thus ensuring genetic diversity. All 
this effort takes its toll on the males. After this mating they experience a breakdown of their 
immune system, which brings on various illnesses resulting in their death. All male Tuans are 
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dead by the end of July. This is called the disposable male strategy, or male die-off. It is a 
technique which is also employed by other small dasyurids such as Antechinus (marsupial mice) 
and Sminthopsis (dunnarts) but the Tuan is the largest of these unusual animals to do this. This 
phenomenon is thought to enable the females to rear their young successfully without having to 
compete for food or nest sites. Also young animals are not subjected to harassment from older 
males, so although the males have died, it is a survival technique. 

Another interesting survival technique is the ability of the baby Tuans to perform an incredible 
physiological feat. 

When the mother leaves them in the nest to go and forage for food the hairless babies are unable to 
maintain their normal body temperature during the very cold weather which prevails at this time 
when they are young, but are too large to be carried by mum any longer. Their solution to the 
problem is to lower their own body temperature to just above zero (OeC), but when mum returns to 
feed them, they quickly warm up again and resume their normal functions. 

All mammals and birds maintain a body core temperature of 35-40 °C, but the smaller the animal, 
the greater its surface area of skin is in relation to its body volume. Therefore it is difficult for 
small animals to maintain their body temperature. Because of this, very small mammals are obliged 
to hunt and eat constantly in order to stay alive. Naturally, every living thing must sleep sometime. 
When resting, many small mammals enter a state known as torpor. This is a temporary hibernation 
where their metabolic rate slows, and their body temperature drops about 50% in order to conserve 
energy, but the baby Tuan has taken this technique to an extreme unparalleled by any other animal 
in the world, except perhaps by other dasyurids. It is thought that this strategy allows the babies to 
allocate most of the food energy from the mother’s milk into very rapid growth. Adult Tuans 
apparently lose this ability, and much to the dismay of researchers, they have been known to die in 
wire cage traps during a very cold night. 


(to be continued in the next issue) 


Excursion to Tang Tang Swamp (December 15, 1991) 
Author: Rod Orr 


This is an incomplete report, and very late - in fact, I had made so little progress with it that I had 
given up. Then, I was told that we needed to make some sort of submission to the Conservation 
and Environment officers responsible for evaluation of the grazing status of Tang Tang, so, 
incomplete as it is, here it goes! 


The following plants were seen: 

- Cane grass. (Eragrostis) This interesting grass had been heavily grazed even well out into the 
remaining pools of deeper water by wading cattle. 

- Grey Germander 
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- Five-spined Saltbush 

- Nardoo. Some plants were found in the badly pugged drying mud along the western side of the 
swamp. We supposed that Common Nardoo would be much more common here if this 
area hadn't been so badly trampled by cattle. 

- Maireana species. (These plants were severely eaten down but there appeared to be 3 species 
surviving amongst the coarser Mat-rush plants growing on the hummock grassland area) 

- Eryngium rostratum . Only one plant was seen (in the grassy area inside the front gate) but it was 
a very fine specimen in full flower. 

- Leptorhynchos squamatus 

- Danthonia species (most of the seed heads were empty but there appeared to be 5 or 6 species) 

- Amphibromus neesii 

- Elymus scabrum 

- Vulpia myuros (Rat's-tail Fescue) 

- Vulpia bromoides(Squirrel-tail Fescue) 

- Tangled Lignum 

- Red Gum (Initially we found no regrowth of Red Gums, which provoked some discussion and 
much speculation about the conditions required for successful seed formation and 
germination. Then, as we were completing our circumnavigation of the swamp, we found 
just a few seedlings up amongst the dry grass and well away from the wetter parts of the 
swamp. These seedlings appeared to have been eaten down and then to have recovered 
somewhat - perhaps there is sufficient seed set and germination in the wetter areas of the 
swamp but no survival there of Red Gums because they are either eaten out or trampled by 
stock.). 

- Caustic Weed 

- Flat-weed 

- Stipa sp. There appeared to be 2 species of Stipa in the grassy area near the entrance road (all the 
seed had been lost from the inflorescences at this time of the year) 

- Swamp Isotome 

- Azolla 

- Carex appressa 

- Eliocharis (Tall Spike-rush/Common Spike-rush? They had been grazed and trampled so it was 
hard to tell whether both were here) 

- Ribbon Weed 

- Myriophyllum 

- Lomanadra sp. Even though this plant is very tough and tussocky, it had been grazed down 
almost to the ground and was impossible to identify in this condition. 

- Heliotrope 

- Atriplex semibaccata 

- Strawberry Clover 

- Haresfoot Clover 

- Narrow-leaf Clover 

- Slender Dock 

- Boxthorn 

- Three-awn Speargrass (Aristida behriana) © 

- Celery Buttercup (Ranunculus scleratus) 

- Swamp Buttercup (Ranunculus undosus) 

- Ptilotis exaltatus (Purple-tails) 

- Ptilotis macrocephalus (Feather-heads) 

- Tufted Bluebell (Wahlenbergia communis) 

- New-Holland Daisy 

- Pennyroyal 

- Wild Oat 

- Star-fruit (Damasonium minus) 
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Animals 
Birds 
- Brolga (5 or 6) 
- Whistle Duck 
- Black-tailed Native Hen (hundreds) 
- Kestrel 
_ - Sacred Kingfisher 
- Little Friar-bird 
- Cockatiel (several seen on the trip north to the swamp) 
- Yellow-billed Spoonbill 
- Royal Spoonbill 
- Grey Teal 
- Black Duck 
- Musk Duck 
- White-necked Heron 


Insects 

- Large mantis (Archimantis) 

- Dozens of Bristle-flies were found resting on the lee side of the old Red Gums on the western 
side of the swamp while we were sheltering from the strong wind and rain (so were they, I 
suppose!) 


Reptiles 

Alf Howe saw a Brown Snake disappear under a log which he carefully turned over so that we 
could all get a better look at it. However, it must have anticipated this action and headed of out of 
the way from the other side of the log. We still were able to see that it was a young snake, about 1 
metre long - quite thin and a very rich pale brown. 


Impact of grazing 

Alf Howe spent almost an hour with me while I wandered around in the Hummock grassland 
inside the front gate to the swamp. He explained that this was now a very unusual landscape 
although this form of grassland had been much more extensive in the region before the land had 
been ploughed for cropping and improved pasture. Although this remnant of hummock grassland 
had been heavily grazed over a long period of time, I still found many very interesting plants 
surviving amongst the tussocks. This area of grassland doesn't appear to be very different to any 
other open, grassy area until you try to walk through it and then you find a field of regular mounds 
about 30 cm tall, spaced fairly evenly at intervals of about 60 or 70 cm. This means that you are 
continually stumbling over the next mound if you try to walk quickly through the area. The Mat- 
tush plants appeared to grow mostly from the summits of the tussocks which were also covered by 
clumps of wallaby grasses and other native grass species. 


After having been shown this area by Alf, I felt that there was such an interesting association of 
native plants surviving here despite its history of grazing, that that should be given complete 
protection from grazing for a sufficient time to allow the remnants of native vegetation to recover 
fully. Following a period of protection from all grazing pressures by cattle and sheep, it would 
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then be advisable to conduct a more thorough survey to record the plant life of this area. Then it 
would be possible to evaluate its significance as a remnant of the original hummock plains which 
existed baie agricultural disturbance. . 


The impact of grazing on Nardoo, Red Gone and Cane Grass has been mentioned already. The 
direct pressure on such plants imposed by grazing animals is quite obvious but the deep pugging of 
muddy areas around the swamp must also cause additional pressures on native vegetation which 
survives in such areas. Again, it would be necessary to protect the entire area from grazing for a 
sufficiently long period before conducting a more thorough survey to discover which native species 
are still surviving there, so to be in a better position to evaluate the importance of the entire zene 
Tang reserve as a nature conservation area in the region. 


Although Bendigo Field Naturalists who Lee the area speak of the Tang Tang as s the best natural 
wetland in the region , it has been altered greatly by grazing and could only recover more of its 
former natural state through protection from grazing. It may well be the best remaining natural 
wetland but it must be allowed to recover ' before 1 its ns environmental values are recognised. 


Guest Speaker July Club Meeting 
Author: Tom Burton — 


Eric Wilkinson invited us, using an Saevale selector of slides, to imagine the “viurray G Gulf” of 
30 million years ago. At this time all of the Murray Valley was under seawater, and a number of 
today’s mountains were islands, so it would have been possible to stand on Korong Island and 
contemplate visiting beautiful Kooyoora Island if only there had been anyone around to do the 
contemplating. To help us imagine t these scenes, Eric cut to slides of present day islands, and 
compared the land forms visible on the islands, such as waye-cut platforms, with similar structures 
to be found in places like the Grampians and Mt Arapiles. Imagining the structures and forces of 

_ the past ages is at the heart of Geology, and we were gonlceed to be able to share this experience — 
of the subject. 


Note from the editor(s): As of July 14th, the money raised for the purchase 
pe MacDonald’s property: (Onesies i au Appeal) stands at PPO 
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Diary 


General Meeting 
Wednesday August 12, 7:30pm, Department of Agriculture and Rural Affairs (DARA), Epsom 
Speakers: Tom Burton and Sabine Wilkens on “What is killing the Red Gums of Central Victoria?” 


Wednesday September 9, 7:30pm, DARA, Epsom 
Annual General Meeting: Election of Office Bearers for 1992 - 93 


Bird Observers Group 

Friday September 4, 7:30pm, DARA, Epsom 

Annual General Meeting: Election of Office Bearers for 1992 - 93 
Discussion: further discussion of locally declining birds 

Bird of the Night: Superb Fairy Wren 


Friday October 2, 7:30pm, DARA, Epsom 
Speaker: Peter Allan on Bird Studies of the Kamarooka 
Friday November 6, 7:30pm DARA, Epsom 
Speaker: Tom Burton on Birds in Vineyards 


Mammal Survey Group 

Wednesday August 26, 8pm. Please contact either the President (John Burtonclay, Fadersons 
Lane, Mandurang [395710]) or the Secretary (Bill Holsworth, 13 Nabilla Cres, Kennington 
[434063}) for information about the venue for this meeting. 


Committee Meeting 
Wednesday August 19, 8pm. Please contact the Secretary (Peter Morison, 5 Barkley Tce East, 
Bendigo [431091]) for information about the venue for this meeting. 


Excursions 

Sunday August 23: One Tree Hill Regional Park. Meet at the lookout tower on One Tree Hill at 
10am for a walk with the Western Vic FNC. 

Leader: David McDonald 


Western Vic FNC Meeting 
This will be held in Bendigo on Saturday 22 and Sunday 23 August. Members from out of 
Bendigo will be staying at Koolamut in Spring Gully. 


Supper 

The usual arrangements for supper are as follows: members either bring a plate or pay $1.00 for 
supper. This small amount is used by the Treasurer to reimburse members who purchase essential 
supper supplies 
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